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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY ward of Newgate. |.ocked up with viragos, dation, she prevailed upon the prisoners “to form 


JOHN RICHARDS, amongst whom the turnkeys bad warned her that a Sunday service,-by one reading to the rest; * * 


her purs rer watch, and even her life, would but aware,” she continues, “of the instability of a 
Vo. 299 Market Street, her purse, her watch, an } li ’ or S. . 


Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, poystle in be in danger, “she addressed them with dignity, practice in itself good, without any corresponding 
sdeenee. Three co ni s sent to one address for Five Dollars, POWET and gentleness, - _ awed them principle of preservation, and thinking that my 
es ; _ into compliance with a code of regulations which presence might exert a beneficial tendency,. | 
_ Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be there was a committee of ladies ready to aid her joined their Sunday morning worship as a regu- 
eS in carrying into execution. All this was very ad- lar hearer.” 


AGENTS, — Roatan ood nana ei eaataiae inal ; 
Jacob Lif tra, Baltimore nirable, and, 4n its results, has been most benef After three years’ perseverance in this “happy 
Jacol aitetra, baitine . : . aoe . Bo F s ms tet as d a a 
George C. Baker, bookseller, P Street. N. Y. chal But Mrs. Fry was a woman of education,) anq quiet course,’ she,made her next advance, 

nd had something of the dignified bearing of a 


EEE SEE EET EEE SS SO 


which was to introduce employment, first for the 


person accustomed to move in the higher walks women prisoners, and afterwards for the men.— 


SARAH MARTIN, THE PRISONERS’ VISITOR. of lif 


; she was also a practised speaker in the [py 1823, “ehe gentleman,” ghe says, “presented 

The following sketch is abridged from an arti- meetings of the religious community of which she ime with ten shillings, and another, in the same 
le in a late number of the Edinburgh Review: as a member, and was supported by influential week, with a pound, for prisom charity. It then 
and weil-tutored assistants. Sarah Martin’s posi- occurred to me that it would be well to expend it 


n August, 1819, a woman was ec ed to , 
In August, 151 woma 10 COMMMENGGR to} .: was the reverse of thin ine ry respect. “My 


a ; j in material for baby clothes; and having borrow- 
the jail for a most unnatural crime. She was a ther.”’ she ees oem trades | . , . 
Mes gi 1) Tre ier, She says, “was a Village tracesman. ed patterns, cut out the articles, fixed prices of 
nother who had “forgotten her suckling ehild haat tell cen CES Ty oAdhh Raisin ; | 
' ol shes Pion Was born In June, 2iJdi, an only Child, Geprived payment for making them, and ascertained the 
spe 1d —* Gg compsssion upon tie son o } . ' ; ¢ 
il ad not ued Com ion Upon os of my parents at an early age, anc brought up un- 


cost of a set, that they might be disposed of at a 
der the care of a widowed grandmother,” a poor certain price, the plan was carried into eflect.— 


woamh’’ hat had relly heat } illcepeedd at 
WODDO, vul bad crueiy Deaten and iil-usced li. 


bs ; : : ; 
The consideration of her offence was calculated 


atedias a dani allinel: tneat-adineeie eed woman of the name of Bonnett, and by trade 4 The prisohers also mace shirts, coats, &c. * * * 
and there was cits Ghtete te the neivlborbood of re * J Sr oe * ae es By means of this plan, many young women who 
<4 Reem Gade tien oft adiegls aoc ink, he a ees eae d ae { ane a rhe were not able to sew, learned this art, and, io 
wih'é dont dis eebhen. 6 late Getbbetaeiia Co eee wae wae . satisfactory instances, had a little money to take 
niet ain ere. nodseedies’ bo betubb-of eaence self-tuition in after-life. At fourteen she passed at the end of the term of imprisonment. * * * 
ae eee o ‘a year in learning the business by which she was [he fund of 


f £1 10s. for this purpose, as a foun- 


to earn her bread, and, afler that time, being a! dation and perpetual stock. (4 
per] 


nor, as it seemed, any peculiar endowment of riper : 
or whilst desiring its 


ind. She was then just eight-and-twenty years eee Se Le ee phd geet a 
eed : for Chirt 7 ie ¢ hei a superio! workwoman, was constantly employed. preservation, I did not re quire its Increase) soon 
oO; age, and mad, P Ulin years [ St, CaPNeCG op, * . a — , “ aa San ae ! 
ah a aT a a ae 4 ag 8 had no other preparation for becoming @ jail) pose to seven guineas, and since its establishment 
ner ivennood bY going oul to the houses OF Vail- .:.: on . ssad fra sae las ‘ ; . x ' . : 
families t lav-laborer in her visitor than could be acquired from teaching a ahove £408 worth of various articles have been 
ous ics ti i Y-anorel i . 


class in a Sunday school, or from occasionally 
reading the Scriptures in the sick-ward in the 


workhouse. Without in any OF = undervaluine, 


king. H ‘r resxdence was at sold for charity.” 

The men were thus empleged: “They mad 
straw Bais, andiie2t a jatex PYtey. hone: spe 
and seals; others made men’s and boys’ caps, cut 


aister, a village three miles fran Yarmouth, 
ier Y . , i ' “™ but, on the contrary, bighly applauding the labors 

whence she waiked to armoula are mck agam . . . : . . 
aa "ae of Mrs. Fry, we think there was something far 


more simple, and far more nearly heroical, in the 


? 


in the prosecution of her daily toil. This poor in eight quarters—the material, old cloth or mo- 
| Be 


rir) had lone mourned over the condition of the ; ; ’ reen, or whatever my friends could find up to give 
bee he oe ee eee Me conduct of her humbler sister. Of Mrs. Fry’s Si : a ea ae 
nmates of the jail Even as long back as in é me for them. In some instances, young men, anc 


more frequently boys, have learned to sew grey 


Ee a ; " ee gs adventitious advantages Sarah Martin had none: 
1810, «whilst frequently passing the jail,’ she : 
\ cotton shirts, or even patch-work, with a view 


ti ves tai elk but she had drunk deep into the spirit of that 
ays, °° eit a strong cesire te obtain admission . . 9 : ee 
. 5 - ; | book, “which ever tells,’’ she says, “of mercy, 


to the prisoners to read the Scriptures to them: : _ of shutting out idleness and making themselves 
ie de b “tH a ‘it dada S M+ and in the strength of that spirit she proceeded, aah - 
yr i thought much of their condition, and of their } ee sCrul. 
St : ony oer without confidant or companion, to convey com- . ' = 3 f 
sin before God: how they were shut out from so- - ; . After another interval she proceeded to the 
d oe : fort to those wretched outcasts. - . . P25 eg . . 
ety, whose rights they had violated, and how formation of a fund which she applied to the fur- 


‘The manner of her reception in the jail is told yishing of work for prisoners upon their dis- 
by herself with admirable simplicity. ‘The unna- charge; “affording me,” she adds, “ the advan 
tural mother stood before her. She ‘was sur- age of observing their conduct at the saine time.”’ 
prised at the sight of a stranger.” *“Wheul told’ “She had thus, in the course of a few vears— 
but “I did not,” she says, “make known my pur- her,” onye Sarah Martin, “the motive of my visit, during which her mind had gradually expanded 
pose of seeking admission to the jail until the ob-/ Ue? gu" her need of God's an &c., sie to the requirements of the subject before her— 
burst into tears, and thanked me!’ “I read to 
her,’ she adds, “the twenty-third chapter of St. 
Luke;”’—the story of the malefactor, who, al- 


lestitute they were of the scriptural instruction 
which alone could meet their unhappy circum- 
stances.”’—( Life, p. 11.) ‘The case of the unna- 
tural mother stimulated her to make the attempt, 





provided for all the most important objects of pri- 
son discipline; moral and intellectual tuition, oc- 
should thereby arise in my way, and the project oe cupation during imprisonment, and employment 
seem a visionary one. God led me, and I con-| ough suffering justly by man’s judgment, found after discharge. Whilst great and good men, 
; mercy from the Saviour. unknown to her, were inquiring and disputing as 


ject was attained, even to my beloved grandmo- 
ther; so sensitive was my fear lest any obstacie 


sulied none but Him.’’—(Ibid, p. 12.) She as- 


certained the culprit’s name. and went to the jail. At first she contented herself with merely read- to the way and the order in which these very re- 
She passed into the dark porch which overhung ing to the prisoners; but familiarity with theif sults were to be attained—inquiries and disputes 


the entrance, fit emblem of the state of things Wants and with her own powers soon enlarged, which have not yet come to an end—here was a 
vithin; and no doubt with beunding heart, and, the sphere of her tuition, and she began to in- poor woman who was actually herself personally 
in a timid modest form of application, uttered struct them in reading and writing. ‘This exten- accomplishing them all! It matters not whether 
with that clear and gentle voice, the sweet tones sion of her labor interfered with her ordinary oc- all her measures were the very wisest that could 
f which are yet well remembered, solicited per- cupations. It became necessary to sacrifice a have been imagined. She had to contend with 
mission to see the cruel parent. There was some, Portion of her time, and consequently of her many difficulties that are now unknown; prison 
difficultly—there fS always “a lion in the way” of means, to these new duties. She did not hesitate. discipline was then in its infancy; everything she 
loing good—and she was not at first permitted “[ thought it right,” she says, “to give up a day did was conceived in the best spirit; and, consid- 
to enter. ‘To a wavering mind, such a check in a week from dress-making, * * * to serve ering the time, and the means at her command, 
would have appeared of evil omen; but Sarah the prisoners. This regularly given, with many could scarcely have been improved. 

Martin was too well assured of her own purposes 20 additional one, was not felt asa pecuniary loss, The full extent to which she was personally 
and powers to hesitate. Upon a second applica-| but was ever followed with abundant satisfaction, engaged in carrying out these objects, has yet to 
tion she was admitted. |for the blessing of God was upon me.”’ , be explained. The Sunday service in the jail was 


There has been published an interesting ac-| Her next object was to secure the observance adopted, as we have seen, upon her recommen- 
count of Mrs. Fry’s first entry into the female! of Sunday, and, after long urging and recommen- dation, and she joined the prisoners, as a fellow- 
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worshipper, on Sunday morning. ‘Their evening ed them. They were taught to write also; whilst | 
service, which was to be read in her absence, was such as could write already, copied extracts from 
soon abandoned; but, finding that to be the case, books lent to them. 
she attended on that part of the day also, and the to read, committed verses from the Holy Serip- 
service was then resumed. ‘After several changes tures to memory every day, according to their 
of readers, the office,” she says, “devolved on me. ability or inclination. 1, as an example, also com- 
That happy privilege thus graciously opened to mitted a few verses to memory to repeat to them 
me, and embraced from necessity, and in much every day; and the eflect was remarkable; always 
fear, was acceptabie to the prisoners, for God silencing excuse when the | ride of some prisoners 
made it so; and also an unspeakable advantage 
and comfort to myself.’—( Life, p. 15 


would have prevented their doing it. 
at first, ‘lt would be of 

In the year 1826, Sarah Martin’s grandmother ‘!! why should it not be so to 
died, and she came into possession of an annual ou! You have not tried it, but T have.’ 


Pe a ; 
ind children s book 


Many said 
no use;’ and my reply was, 
is of use tou me, 
‘Tracts 
income of ten or twelve pounds, derived from thi ind large books, four or five 
investment of ** between two and three hundred '@ Humber, of which they were very fund, were ex- 
pounds. She then removed from Caister to Yar- changed in every room daily, whilst any who could 
mouth, where she eccupied two rooms in a house read more were supplied with larger books.”’— 
situated in a row in an obscure part of the town, Life, p. 32.) 
and from that time devoted herself with increased ‘There does not appear to have been any in- 
energy to he: philanthropic labors. A benevolent stance of a prisoner long refusing to take advant- 
lady, resident in Yarmouth, had for some years, age of this mode of instruction. 
with a view to securing her a little rest for her 


health's sake, given her one day in a week, by 


Men entered the 
prison saucy, shallow, self-conceited, full of cavils 
and objections, which Sarah Martin was singu- 
compensating her for that day in the same way as larly clever in meeting; but in a few days the 
if she had been engiged in dress-making. Wath most stubborn, and those who had refused the 
that assistance, and with a few quarterly subscrip- most peremptorily, either to be employed or to 
tions, “chiefly 2s. Gd. each, for bibles, testaments, be instructed, would beg to be allowed to take 
tracts, and other books for distribution,” she went their part in the general course. Once within 
on devoting every available moment of ber life to the circle of her influence, the effect was curious. 
her great purpose. But dress-making, like other Men old in years, as well as in crime, might be 
professions, is a jealous mistress; Customers fell seen striving for the lirst time in their 
off, and, eventually, almost entirely disappeared. 
A question of anxious moment now presented it- and spelling-books, or studying to 
self, the determination of which is one of the most memory some precept taken Holy 
characteristic and memorable incidents of her life. Scriptures. Young rascals, as impudent as they 
Was she to pursue her benevolent labors, even were ignorant, beginuing with one verse went on 
although they led to utter poverty? 
come was not more than enough to pay her lodg- 


lives to 
hold a pen, or bending hoary heads over primers 
cormmit to 
from the 


Her little in-'to long passages; and even the dullest were en- 
abled by perseverance to furnish their minds and 
ing, and the expenses consequent upon the exer- memories with * from 
her charitable 


two to five verses every 
these operations, it must be borne in 
destitution of ordinary necessaries to be submitted mind, were carried on under no authority save 


to’ She ne 


cise of functions: and was actual day.’’ All 


doubted: but her reas oning upon What Was derived &gaan the teacher's innate force 
the subject presents so clear an illustration of the of character. Aware of that circumstance, and 
Ps ' ' , ' } ' . 
exalted character of her thoughts and purposes, that any rebellion would be fatal to her useful- 


and exhibits so eminent an example of Christian, ness, she so contri 


} } { 


ved every exercise of her power 
devotedness and 


t 
as to **make a favor of it,’ knowing well that “to 
justice to her memory not to quote it in her own depart from this course, would only be followed 


words: “In the full occupation of dress-making, by the prisoners’ doing ‘less, and not doing it 


heroism, that it would be ani 


I had care with it, and anxiety for the future; but well.”"—(Lile, p. 104.) The ascendency she thus 
as that disappeared, care fled also. God, who acquired was very singular. A general persua- 
had said, *What- sion of the sincerity with which “she watch'd, and 
soever is right I will give you.’ [ had learned wept, and pray’d, and felt for all,” rendered her 
from the Scriptures of truth that [ shouk the general depository of 


; ‘ } 1} e f ‘ - ‘ 
ported; God was my master, and would not for- the tales of weak 


had called me into the vineyard, 
| be sup- the little confidences, 
ess, treachery, and sorrow, In 
. Co) '1 ) P ' j ae 

sake his servant; He was my father, and could the midst of which she stood! and 
not forget his child. I knew also that it some-, enabled to fan the rising desire for emancipation, 
times seemed good in bis sight to try the faith and to succor the tempted, to encourage the timed, 


thus she was 


patience of his servants, by bestowing upon them and put the erring in the way. 
very limited means of support; as in the case of 


) Alier the close of her labors at the jail, she pro- 
Naomi and Ruth; of the widow of 4arepu ith and 


ceeded, at one time of her life, to a large schoo! 
we > ‘ } , a 1 
Elijah; and my mind, in the contemplation of such 


trials, seemed exalted by more than human ener- 
gy; for | had counted the cost, and my mind was 
made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, | 
became exposed lo temporal want, the privation 


which she superimtended at the work-house, and 
afterwards, when that school was turned over to 
proper teachers, she devoted two nights in the 
week to a school for factory girls, which was held 
in the capacious chancel of the old church of St. 


so momentary to an individual, would not admit Nicholas. 


of comparison with following the Lord, in thus 


a Sik spon 7h Poe xs - ced by no “return to a cheer- 
administering to others.’’—( Life, p. 30.) 


ful fireside prepared by the cares of another,” but 
This appears to have been the busiest period to her solitary apartments, which she left locked 

of Sarah Martin’s life. Uer system, if we may 

so term it, of superintendence over the prisoners, 


was now complete. 


Her day was cl 


up during her absence, and where ‘‘most of the 
domestic offices of lie were performed by her 
own hands.”’ There she kept a copious record 
she took her station amongst them; converting of her proceedings in reference to the prisoners; 
that which, without her, would have been, at best, notes of their circumstances and conduct during 
a scene of dissolute idleness, into a hive of indus- such time as they were under her observation, 


try and order, We have already explained the which generally extended long beyond the period 


For six or seven hours daily 


them; the manner of their instruction is described of the expenditure of the little subscriptions be- 


aged to learn, whilst others in my absence assist- 


jail, &e. 


nature of the employment which she provided for of their imprisonment; with most exact accounts|nothing could restrain the energy of her mind.— 
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by Mrs. Fry, and of all other moneys committed 


to her in aid of any branch of her charitable la- 
Prisoners, who were able! bors. 


These books of record and account have 


been very properly preserved, and have been pre- 
sented to a public library in Yarmouth. 


During all this time she went on living upon 
her bare pittance; in a state of most absolute 
poverty, and yet of total unconcern as to her 
temporal support. Friends supplied many of her 
necessities by oceasional presents; but, unless it 
was especially provided, * ‘This is not for your 
charities, but for your own exclusive use and 
comfort,” whatever was sent to her was given 
away to persons more destitute than herself. In 
this way she was furnished with clothes, and oc- 
easional presents were sent to her of bread, 
cheese, eggs, fruit, and other necessaries of a 

Some members of the corporation 
esirous that a pecuniary provision should 
be made for her out of the borough funds; but the 
proposal was soon laid aside, in deference to her 
OWN Invst strenuous opposition. In 1841, the 
question was renewed, and the wife of one of the 
magistrates wrote to her: 


simple kind. 


were d 


“We consider it im- 
possible, from the manner in which you live, that 
you can long continue your arduous labors in the 
Mr.-——+- and myself will feel angry and 
hurt if you refuse to accept it. Iu 


you to do this,”’ 


ust entreat 
&c. 

Sarah ‘Here lies 
the objection which oppresses me: | have found 


Martin's answer ran thus: 
voluntary instruction, on my part, to have been 
attended with great advantage; and | am appre- 
i labo& 


I fear, also, that my 


hensive, that, in receiving 
may be less acceptable. 


P iyment, my 


mind would be fettered by pecuniary payment, 
and the whole work upset. ‘To try the experi- 
ment, which might injure the thi | live and 
breathe for, seems hke applying a knile to your 


* Were 


u, A Mer- 


child’s throat, to know if it will cut. 
you so angry at that | could not ineet ye 
ciful God anda good conscience would preserve 
my peace; when, if | ventured on what | beleved 
would be prejudicial to the prisoners, 
frown upon me and my conscience too, and these 


God would 


would fullow me everywhere. As for my circum- 
stances, | have not a wish ungratified, and am 
more than content.’’—( Life, Pp. 39 


. ’ 
Such scruples should have been he 
1, 


Corporation gratitude should have be 


ld sacred. 
i exhibited 
in some way which would not have excited a feel- 
ing of self-degradation; but, alas! a jail commit- 
tee does not enter into questions of feeling. It 
was coarsely intimated to this high-souled woman, 


“If we permit you to visit the prison you must 


submit to our terms,’’ (p. 56:) and these wor- 
shipful gentlemen, who were then making use of 
Sarah Martin as 


and the chaplain, whom it was by law their boun- 


a substitute for the schoolmaster 


den duty to have appointed, converted her into 
their salaried servant by the munificent grant of 
£12 per annum! \fthe domestic liberality of these 
gentlemen bears any proportion to their corporate 
generosity, one would be curious to know after 
what rate they remunerate their maids-of-all-work 
and their shop-boys. 


Sarah Martin lived for two years in the receipt 
of this memorable evidence of corporation boun- 
ty. In the winter of 1842 her health began to 
fail, and it was with pain and difficulty that she 
coutinued, day by day, up to the 17th April, 1845, 
to visit the jail, **the home,” she says, of my first 
interest and pleasure.’’ [rom that day she was 
confined to her apartments by a painful disease, 
accompanied by extreme bodily weakness. But 


In the seclusion of a solitary chamber, ‘apart 


as follows: “‘Any who could not read | encour- fore mentioned, and also of a small annual pay-\from all that could disturb, and in a universe of 
ment from the British Ladies’ Society, established'calm repose and peace and love;’’ when, speak- 


at 
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‘Effectually reclaimed. After considerable per- 
|severance, he obtained a gentleman's service, and 
has earned his living respectably and honestly 
ever since. Ile is now butler in a gentleman's 
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rself and her condition, she vimehed,| 
in words of singular beauty, 


ing of he 


“T seem to lie 


—_—_—-_ 





So near the heavenly portals bright, family. 1 frequently saw him before he left Yar- 

I catch the streaming rays that fly mouth. Have seen him twice since, when he 

From eternity’s own light ;"— came to see his mother and grandmother, and 

st such a time—she resumed the exercise of a continue to hear of him twice or more every 
talent for the writing of sacred poetry, which had|Ye@r. ms 

been early developed, and had even been occa- “S. B., aged thirty-nine, charged with felony. 


Could neither read nor write. Accounted a dis- 


sionally exercised in the midst of the occupations 
if her busy life. 

‘Martin struggled 
intense 


orderly person and a thief, and had been in prison 
After three and a half years: ‘Perfectly 
reclaimed. uilty of any im- 
moral practice since, 


disease for before. 


which was 


Sarah against 


iy months, suffering She has never been 


agony, 
A few minutes be- 


man 
and seems to have been the 


partially relieved by opiates. 








NCER. 


two of the greatest conquerors and scourges the 
world has ever seen. 

The next great Mahometan prince we find 
upon the throne of India, is the renowned Ack- 
bar, the grandson of Baber, who commenced his 
reign in 1556; a reign which lasted fifty years, 
and is celebrated by Indian writers as the most 
prosperous and happy in the annals of the em- 
pire. 

Ackbar was 
with more clemency of 


a and successful warrior, 


disposition and elevation 


great 


of mind, than was usually found in his predeces- 
but his reign, 
sant scene of warfare, insurrection, 
fidy, and blood. 


was one 
wasting, 


nevertheless, inces 


sors; 


ae 
pel 


fore her death, she begged for more of the opiate, | Means of reclaiming her husband, whose former He conceived the idea, which was a noble one, 
to still the racking torture. ‘The nurse told her character was bad. 1 see her every month or had the means adopted to carry it out been just 
that she believed the time of her departure bad '°- She has suffered much from poverty and of forming the inhabitants of all India, without 
arrived. She, clapping her hands together, ex illness, without pany rene distinction of race or religion, into one great 
claimed, ** Thank God! thank God!” and never “A. B.; offence, felony. After two and a half community. He, theref re, set himself to con- 
epake more. ‘This was on the 15th October, Years: ‘since his discharge he has conducted him- quer and consolidate the various territories not 
1843. She was buried at Caister, by the side of self well towards his family, and borne an honest yet attached to the empire, or wi! ich had revolted 
her grandmother; 1 tombstone in the church character. He keeps cows, and carries about from it; and he showed the highest wisdom in ad- 
yard bears a Shiny le Inscription, written by herself, ™ k to sell. i s wile told me last week, it was mitting Hindoos to power, In Common with those 
which commemorates her death and age, but says * rood thing her husband learned to re id in the of bis own faith. 
sot a word of her many virtues. ‘jail, as he now takes up a book of an evening; Rank, merit, and talent were with him the sole 
Phe length to which a detail of individual cases and it was a good thing he learned to write, too, qualifications; and the cons queace was, that his 
would necessarily run, alone deters us from quo because he can now keep his accounts, and write dominions, as far as t! ey extended, were filled 
tine many instances in which there can | » no bis milk bills.’ with a loyal and united people. Ackbar’s em 
joubt that Sarah Martin’s labors were followed wT. Bis age d eighteen; offence, felony. Five pire, at the time of 7 death. in 1605, consisted 
wy most hanoy results. We will give a few months in Yarmouth jail, and ‘#fterwards in the’ of Candahar. Ghiz ‘abul. Cashmere, Moultan, 
2 +e penitentiary at Milbank. After nine and a half Cutch, Sinde. Amine, Jelhi, the Dooab, Avra, 
. B se about twenty: e. Could neither Years: ‘After his return from the penitentiary, he| Allah tbad. Oude. Br ngal, Behar, Orissa, Malwa, 
d nor w rite Offence, s ling. After the Immediately called upon me. His parents were Berar, Kandish, and Guzerat; and yielded a net 
lense of twelve vears from his i. rs nment, Sa- Poor, living in a row, and keeping a small vege- revenue of thirty millions sterling, besides twenty 
Martin writes: le entirely learned to read table shop. With no character, he seemed desti- millions, on an average, from presents, and the 
‘ ind write in prison, and immediately after his dis- | 'te- His next step was this: he went to his fa-' estates of deceased persons reverting to the 
varve left off smuseling. [le wrote to me after- ter’s, and took a small box which he had left crown. 
wards, and expressed the comfort he found in be- |!ocked-up, containing £102 and some shilling Literature, in India, is much indebted to his 
iw able to write. * | have heard from him #94 carried it to his master, from whom it had Secretary, Abul Fazil, who compiled what are 
many times. lle sails masimn ill VOsSt : from Dun- been stolen. Mr. 1D. entreate d | iin to take : ) called the institutes of Ackbar. 
kirk to London, to sell butter and eggs.’ of the sum returned, but could not f revail; all he We pass over the rejgn of the gplebrated Av- 
,~ &. C.,8 iw t (iffenee. smac- apayees wee.spe . Id L2 ait shi’ = Sa) 'P2: rungzebey and conclude this rapid and very ini- 
a 5 sce ti eckeciy MES te ten anaes “Sir, | robbed you of more than a 1 he cir- portant sketch of Mahomedan conquests in India 
offer Wer ted ia Vane bail by cumstance became public. Mr. B., tailor and by a notice of the descent upon India by the Per- 
band or club of staugvlers. After t lapse of sia a took him for two years to learn bh > sian monarch, Nadir Shah, whose acts were, if 
four vears. this is Sarah Martin's report: ‘FE. C. : e. He —a himself better, B. IM possible, more horrible than those of Timour 
sol aaa daa bididens im. Gas i caleaiil! rmed me, than any former apprentice. Since Bag, 
ey now live. ‘Tie proled of emucaiine were then, he has been married to a young woman This calamity fell upon Hindostan in 1739, and 
my ting, but he aflerwards told | e four tj who was taught by me in 2 Sunday school, and was invited by the decayed and distracted state 
npossible. as he then viewed t i amtite "7 le and ni <tbe industry — f the country, as well as by the traitorous con- 
sage in the traffic again, and abandoned it. Since ny I, by keeping a respec table little SHOP 8 4) duet of several of the persons high in authority 
lis discharge, | have received fou ters: two lator - i salesman in the —— ; at the cour Delhi. Nadir, having subdued 
written by him. one by his wife. lon r writ Such cases, which =e _Inatructive as WeV' Candahar, Cabul and the Punjaub, marched di- 
ten partly ke ti . ie re nteresting, might be multiplied manifold out rect to Dellii. 
c . 4 the papers ‘ol Sarah Martin. - , 
ave seen him tw é ¢ to v Having defeated the forces of the Indians, in 
ie belongs s ! through Yas Is. B a eet” eee the neighborhood of the city, the Persians march- 
tT was informed, in August that the five HISTORICAL NOTES ON INDIA. ed intu the capital, closed the vates, and demand- 
ho } iim off smug . pees, Sea ed thirty-five crores of rupees, or thirty millions 
ging. i ave me a salisiactor unt oF eaen. No. Il. sterling, asaransom. Some delay taking place, 
hese men, \ { took leav t seeined Continued from page 123. famine and pestilence commenced their work.— 
lant tn to give up ay n of In our last, we brought down our notices of, At length a turnult raged, and a general massacre 
', INVOIVI thitual Iving, ¢ e nal events im India, to the terrible irruption followed. The slaughter began at sunrise, and 
tot ve that, cens! to! iwete them to of Timour Beo, aptly named the “firebrand of the continued throughout the gr r part of the day 
rinciples, they wished, and w fnot be un- ild.””) We shall not stay to remark upon the, During this work of butchery, the Persians sat, in 
z, lo ne writes sul mtly: ‘Peb- history of any monarch in | from this period sullenness and silence, in a small mosque situated 
» 1810.—T m ng, K., t former until the accession of the renowned Emperor Ba- in what is called the “Grand Bazaar.” Never 
aster of the smuggling vessel * * called upon ber, who ascended the throne of Delhi in 1525. was a more dreadful scene exhibited, than that 
ie, being the first time be has been in } irmouth The intervening space would have to be filled up presented by the city at this time. At least 
IS ds ry (Ie is now master of the Si. with narratives of commotions, dismemberments, 1U0,000 human beings lay weltering in their 
Guard, & fespec' inerchant-ship. Lis grat- and devastations. ‘The throne of Delhi was a blood+thousands fastened themeelves up in their 
nen, a n thought his obligation to me, prize const intly before the eyes of every adven- houses, and destroyed themselves and their fami- 
ed him to br from France a present of a vase turer; and fell to the lot of him who was strong lies by devouring flames—others threw themselves 
covered with shelis, and a Curious glass box. He! enough to seize and to maintain it. Baber, how- headlong. into their wells—death traversed the 
is fourteen mo ths wi thout a vi oak ifter bis ever, was the founder of a long line ef kings, an- streets in every form. At length the emperor of 
ischarge, with a wife and family to su; pport, and!der whose rule India rose to the highest point of Delhi, Mahomed Shah, presented himself, with 


desiring to get free from the traffic of smuggling. . 

“R. M., aged seventeen. Offence. felony 3SIX 
months in jail. 
fligate. 


prosperity. 


Former character, idle and pro- 
After three and a half years 


, she writes: 





He was the sixth in descent from 
Tamerlane, and was the son of a Mogul mother; 
he was also descended from the famous Zengis 
‘Khan; and thus united in himself the blood of queror, being by this time satiated with carnage, 


his nobles, before Nadir, and entreated, with 
tears, that he would speak the word, and stop the 
effusion of the blood of his subjects. The con- 
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gave Ae onlem ond it isa somashable proof of 
the discipline of his troops, that the work of de- 
struction ceased at once. ‘The treasure carried 
back by Nadir has been estimated at eiglity mil- 
lions sterling. 

We are now upon the threshold of those great 
events which transferred the sceptre of the Mo- 
guls to the hands of European rulers. ‘The Ma- 
homedan power, which had wielded the destinies 
of India, so ofien to the ruin of the inhabitants, 
had already been shaken and alinost subverted, 
by the rising and combination of a number of 
Hindoo chieftains, called the Mahrattas. The 
revolt which laid the foundation of this confede- 
racy—a confederacy which not only shook the 
Mogul empire, but, in after years, threatened our 
own existence as rulers in India—took place in 
the Deccan, in the middle of the 17th century.— 
In 1707, the Mahrattas overran and plundered a 
large part of Hindostan; and were our most for- 
midable enemies, when we were engaged in our 
early struggles in India. ‘Their power, however, 
has been crippled and destroyed, and Hindoo and 
Mussulman have alike been made to submit to an 
authority, exercised by men who at first appeared 
as humble suppliants for permission to trade, as 
peaceful merchants, upon the shores of the Mo- 
gul empire. 

The history of the Mussulman conquests and 
governments of Hindostan and the Deccan, is lit- 
tle better than a record of the most gigantic rob- 
beries and wholesale slaughters ever pe _ tuated. 
Unhappily, the Koran, the scriptures of the Ma- 
hometans, taught that war against infidels was a 
religious duty—that unbelievers might be put to 
death, and the women and children carried into 
captivity—that it was a virtue to sack the temples 
of the heathen, and to propagate their own faith 
by the sword—that, in a word, with the crescent 
in their turbans, and the cry of “ Alla ackbar’’ on 
their lips, they might rush to deeds of plunder 
and blood, and retwrn, with the sound of thanks- 
giving, as from: the performance of a work ac- 
ceptable to God. 


—_————- -esceoeo_ —_—— 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS, 


The human heart, in its natural state, is prone 
to indulge feelings of revenge towards those whom 
it regards as enemies, and where these feelings 


exist, actions corresponding with their nature ge-| 


nerally follow as opportunity presents. In this 
way, it is supposed, our enemies are treated as 
they deserve, and will in the end be most effectu- 
ally reduced to submission. Never, however, was 
there a greater mistake. A more certain course 
to defeat the very object designed could not be 
adopted. If we wish to subdue an enemy, the 
most effectual method that can be adopted is to 
treat him with kindness. Kind feelings and kind 


actions carry with them a power which cannot be | 
Even the most hardened and obstinate | 


resisted. 
must yield to their influence. Kindness not only 
effectually subdues our enemies, but also adds 
largely to the number of our friends. A kind man 
is sure to gather many around him who will cheer- 
fully do any thing. in-their power to promote his 
interests and happiness. ‘The power of kindness 
no man hath measured, for it is boundless—no 
man hath seen its death, for it is eternal. 


In all) 


harsh wail sak coarse contumely—for hing did! 
never touch the heart with gentle influence. No:|! 
but with a weapon simple as the shepherd's sling, 
yet sure as the arrow of death. “T'was kindness! 
This killed rankling hatred, and left Saul to live. 
And when it had done its work, Saul said to Da- 
vid, * Thou art more righteous than |, for thou 
hast rewarded me good, whereas | have rewarded 
thee evil.” Was not here a victory more glori- 
ous, more godhke, 

See Joseph in the hands of bis wicked brethren. 
For a few pieces of paltry silver they sold him 
into Egypt : in kindness, broke the 
bands which held him in slavery, and made hima 
ruler there. Famine spread over the 
mantle, and the crue! brethren of Joseph hunger- 
ed. They went to Egypt for corn. And now 
how acted Joseph? More than once he filled 
their sacks and then returned them their money; 
and then he made himself known. ‘lam Joseph, 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt!’ Here 
was kindness—forgiveness. And it crushed to 
death the spirit of jealousy that had made him a 
slave. He had conquered! 

Come further down in the world’s history, and 
tell me what word of all those spoken by the 
‘meek and lowly Jesus, the prince of peace, the 


Providence, 


Saviour of the world,’ was best calculated to soften | 


than Wellington ever knew ?| 


land her} 


For ‘alll that enter there 
Crumble to atoms ‘neath thy breath of rust— 
Age upon age, the beautiful, the fair, 

Are naught but silent dust. 


All! but the living spark 
That animates man’s heart from early youth— 
That sheds its lustre on his pathway dark, 
And lights him on to truth. 


That fills the patriot’s soul 
With boundless love of country and of fame— 
Iiluminating with its rays the goal 


Of an unspotted name. 


That nerves the mind of man 
To deeds of might in wisdom’s paths untrod, 
To gather where his intellect hath ran 

The mighty truths of God. 


Truth, that on steady wing 
Shall rise above corruption’s poisoned charm, 
And ever round her faithful followers fling 
Her heaven-protecting arm! 


Spirit of Truth! I bend 

Before thine altar, humble and sincere, 

To case my anxious heart thy influence lend, 
And dwell forever near. 





and subdue the hard hearts of his persecutors ? === 


Are we not asked to listen to the soft, sweet tones 
of that voice—* Father forgive them?’ Oh, here 


was kindness !— Weekly Messenger. 


+s. o + -— -- 


From the Evening Post. 
TO DECAY. 
Fiend of the viewless air— 
Sweeping along with pestilential breath— 
I mark thy blasting influence every where: 
Through life—to gloomy death. 


The earth, the air, the sea, 
And all that in them breathe, appear thy prey: 
The labors of man’s life are claimed by thee, 
And gathered hence away. 


Thy minions, dread and cold, 
With poisoned weapons dwell on every side— 
Wounding the gay, the grave, the young, the old, 
For thy dominion wide. 


For thee dread famine rears 
Its arm of steel, and plunges on its foe— 
Disease with all its misery appears, 
And fortifies the Llow. 


Thy victims bend the knee 
Before the influence of a power so vast, 
And yield themselves the wretched slave of thee, 
Dark monarch of the past! 
The past! mysterious past! 
Around whose boundless realms the thoughts of man 
Have swept for ages back—and to the last 
Will strive thy depths to scan. 


The sage, with all his years 
Of toil and labour written on his eye, 
Yields up his hopes of thee with burning tears 
Only when death is nigh. 


ages of the world, in every clime, among every | 


kind, it hath shone out a bright, a beautiful star, 
a beaming glory. 
Look at the case of Saul and David. 


‘he sought to take the young man’s life.’ 


the proud spirit of haughty Saul, he humbled. 
And how? Not with sword and spear, not with 


Bitter | 
and blasting jealousy filled the heart of Saul and| 
With | 
hate he hunted him even to the dens and caves of| 
the earth. But David conquered his enemy—even | 


The poet in his dreams 
Beside thy portals high has lingered long, 
Giving the world his thoughts of thee in streams 
Of deep impassioned song. 


“Thy gates shall yet give way,” 
Rings from his harp-strings sweet, thro’ every clime. 
Alas! no bark from thy vast shores, Decay, 


\ Shall stem the tide of time. 


idifficulty with the French missionaries. 
are professed Christians endeavoring to teach the 
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The enemy Brittania has arrived at Boston, 
bringing intelligence from Europe fifteen days 
later than that formerly received. 

There has been another serious fall in the price 
of bread stuffs, while that of cotton has improved. 

The war upon China has been resumed by the 


‘British forces in India, capturing and destroying 


‘all the forts son the Bocco Tigris as far up as 
Canton. And following their example, the French 
have made an attack upon Cochin China, destroy- 
ing, it is said, five ships of war, and upwards of 
1000 men; with a loss to themselves of one man 


‘killed, ani) one wounded. The cause is not clear- 


ly stated; but appears to have grown out of some 


Thus 


heathen Christianity ! 

The prospects of harvest throughout Europe 
appear to be highly promising; though the ac- 
counts of the potato crop are very contradictory. 

The emigration from Germany to America is 
becoming so extensive, that it is said the govern- 
ments are alarmed at it. Whole villages, it is 
reported, are becoming depopulated by it; the 
majority, and nearly all the best, are coming to 
the United States. 


_-- +weer -_-—-- 


We publish below an extract from a letter from 


an Irish Friend residing near Cork to a member 


of * Friends’ Central Committee’ in Philadel- 


phia, which gives some information in reference 
to the unhappy people of that country, calculated 
to keep alive an active sympathy in their behalf. 
The letter is dated Sixth Month 15th. The writer 
expresses her inability to give any new informa- 


tion, except what could be obtained from the pub- 


lications of the Dublin Central Committee, or 
from the public papers; ‘‘except that there ap- 
\pears no diminution of distress, famine and pes- 
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tilence seeming to go hand in hand, and what the) 
one spares the other frequently takes as its vic- 
tim; and only for the seasonable and generous 
supplies received from your side of the Atlantic, 
many thousands more would, doubtless, have 


perished.” 
The writer thus commends several objects of 


practical benevolence to the attention of American 
Friends, which seem to us well adapted to the 
condition of the classes to be benefitted: 


“In some of the fishing districts many are suf- 
fering from not‘being able to procure their nets 
and fishing tackle, most of which have been long 
since pledged, to obtain even a little food to satis- 
fy the cravings of hunger; and others so worn, as 
to be quite useless, and have no means of either 
repairing them or procuring new nets. Could a 
fund for this purpose be procured, no doubt great 
benefit would arise from it; and many families 
might be supported by the poor men who are 
now obliged to remain idle at home. 

“ Whilst on the subject of industry, allow me 
to throw before the view of thy mind the good) 
which might arise from another appropriation, of | 
even a small part of the money which has been 
so kindly offered by some of our American friends. 
The object of many, | may say most, here is, to 
relieve the present pressing wants of the famish- 
ing poor. * ‘Ibis, no doubt, is very well! but still 
I think we ought to look further towards the im-| 
provement of their ‘industrial habits;’ which, no} 
doubt, would be a lasting advantage, and raise 
these poor creatures even a little in their own es- 
timation, to a feeling of ambition and indepen- 
dence. Some Friends in Cork are most anxious 
to establish a school for that purpose, where, per- 
haps, one meal a day could also be given to those 


who were desirous to be taught knitting and sew-| 


ing. ‘This we cannot do without means, which 
we find it impossible here to procure for this most 
desirable purpose, owing to the multiplied de- 
mands whieh have of late been continually made 
on the purses of the benevolent. If we are suc- 
cessful in raising sufficient money, we intend 
having this schoo! managed by Friends. 
perhaps, may follow our example, and so from a 
small seed perhaps a great tree may grow. If 
thou feels inclined, on thy return to America, to 
lay this matter before some of thy friends, I can- 
not but think you would in time have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the money thus appropriated well 
bestowed. As an individual, | am extremely anx- 
ious on this point; and shall have pleasure at any 
time, if thou wishes, in affording any information 
lying in my power. 

“A place in Liverpool has been opened for the 
sale of Irish work, done exclusively by the poor; 
and in a letter I had a few days since from one of 
the ladies of the Committee, she says, ‘ they have 
already disposed of £300 worth of work, and 
have a similar quantity on hands still.’ 


** Query, Would such an establishment do in 
Philadelphia? for another great object is to find 
sale for the goods.”’ 


The following letter from Redmond Barry was 
also received by a member of the Committee, 
acknowledging the receipt of a portion of the 


funds sent out by them, to be distributed in the 


southern portion of Ireland: 


Office of Public Works, Dublin, 
21st of May, 1847. t 
Str,—Your welcome communication of the 
14th instant was forwarded to me from Glandore 
only yesterday. Allow me, sir, to express to you, 
on the part of the poor inhabitants of that afflict- 
ed locality, my most gratefu) thanks for your kind 





| : + ae . ’ 
and considerate donation of fifty pounds, which regularly as the boat passed. 


‘and valued friend of mine, Mr. William Everhart, 


|upon famine and pestilence, and to increase your 


and the genial warmth of spring seems to have, 


Others, | 





Gs 


~w 





It is secured in a water proot 

I presume has been duly received by our ‘'rea- >#g- The pup is put there as an apprentice, to learn the 
1p . - . art and mystery of mail carrying from its sagacious com 
. s é ie ° " a. - - . g 

surer his is, within a very short time, a second paniou.—Elkion Whig. 
instance of munificent liberality experienced by 
our poor people from the same vicinity. An old ' 
Happiness of Royalty.—l\t is related of Maria 


o-oo 


of West Chester, in Pennsylvania, has recently 
made myself and Mr. J. B. Gibbons, a friend and 
relation, the dispensers of most bountiful aid, in a 
a large quantity of provisions, which we have dis- 
tributed between three extensive districts, where, envy ! 
in the interval that has existed between the cessa- 
tion of public works and the commencement of 
gratuitous relief, many hundreds have been pre- 
served from starvation, and timely means afford- 
ed to stimulate parties to the ordinary pursuits of 
industry. 

We, who have happened fortunately to have 
been the especial objects of American bounty, 
have good reason to pray to Him that rules over 
all to preserve our benefactors, and, indeed, the 
whole nation, from all the horrors consequent 


Theresa, Queen of Hungary, that when dying 
she said, ‘ Since | have been Queen, | have expe 


rienced but one happy day.” What a,subject for 


en OS oe —— 


The Beauty of the Sky.—It is a strange thing 
how little in general people know about the sky 
It is the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for 
the sole and evident purpose of talking to him 
and teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least attend to 
her. ‘There are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential purpose 
than the mere pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organization; but every essential 
purpose of the sky might, as far as we know, be 
answered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a 
great black ugly rain cloud where broken up over 
the blue, and everything well watered, and so all 
left blue again until next time, with perhaps a film 
of morning and evening mist for dew. But in- 
stead of this, there is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory afler glory, and 
working still upon such exquisite and constant 
principles of the most perfect beauty, that it is 
quite certain it is all done for us, and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure.—Modern Painters. 


growing prosperity. Surely, sir, a link has this 
season been woven between this country and our 

brethren, that neither ambition nor in- 
trigue could easily sever. | confidently hope 
that | am safe in telling you, that our prospects 
rather improve, the growing crops look favorably, 


in some little degree, dispelled the gloom of de- 
Spair. 
I am, sir, 
Your very faithful and obliged 
RepmMonp Barry. 
LS Ee 


| DIED. 
| At Byberry, on 7th-day, the 17th inst., Anna, daughter 
of Thomas J. & Mary R. Husband, aged nearly 18 months. 


saciid 
SELF-DEVOURING ANIMALS. 

Dr. Mortimer records the case of a boy living 
| (3 Persons breaking up housekeeping or removing, and at Blade, Barnsley, in Yorkshire, who possessed 
the benevolent generally, are informed, that the Managers SO ravenous an appetite, ** that if he was not sup- 
|of the Rosine Association for the Reformation, Employment, plied with food immediately that he craved it, he 
\and Instruction of Females who have been leading immoral WOuld gnaw the flesh off his*dwn bones.” The 
‘lives, are now preparing to furnish their Institution, and |“ Quarterly Review,” October, 1822, states that 
will thankfully accept donations of Money, Furniture, or In the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, there was 
: : an old hyena, which broke its leg by accident. 
jobtained, by calling on the. Treasurer of the Association, One night, before the bone “— united, the estenadl 
|No. 101 Arch Street, above Third. ture actually bit off the limb; and it was discover- 
________ ed in the morning that the animal had eaten it up, 

: a , aa bone and all.” In Rennie’s “Insect Miscella- 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. nies,”’ it is related that “An eminent entomologist 
| New Iron Steamboat.—Th« Philadelphia and Camden having ca ught a green locust ( Acrida viridissima ) 
| Steamboat Ferry Company are having built a commodious the creature, attempting to escape from his grasp, 
iron steamboat, to be placed on the Market street line. jerked off a bind leg. ‘The limb was put with the 
insect in a vial, and was half devoured by the fol- 
Selby, in his “ Illustrations of 





Goods of any description. Information may be given, or 





Joseph Bonaparte’s Estate—The beautiful grounds and °""~ a 
mansion in Bordentown, belonging to the estate of the late, 'OWINg Morning. 
Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, were sold at auction British Ornithology,’’ mentions a captive eagle 
~ a as Thomas Richards, of Philadelphia, was) which plucked the flesh off its legs. Jesse says 
the purchaser. It is said that the buildings alone cost over he has “been asspred that when rats have been 
60,000 dollars. : ; 

caught by the foot or leg im a trap, they will 

sometimes gnaw off the limb in order to disen- 
_ 9 »mselves.’’—Gleaninges i i, isto- 

sent season has opened, copied from the daily record kept gage themselves. Gleanings in Natural Histo 
by a committee of the Society— ry, second series, p. 21. We have known mice, 

May 25th, 15 bushels; 26th, 20 bushels; 27th, 20 bushels; when just confined in a cage, gnaw their tails 


28th, 40 bushels; 29th, 50 bushels; 3l1st, 50 bushels. June considerably, not from want of food, but appa- 


Ist, 296 bushels; 2nd, 250 bushels; 3rd, 50 bushels; 4th, £ ; . : s 
247 bushels; 5th, 489 bushels; 7th, 200 bushels; 8th, 514,"e"tly from vexation and remorse at not being 


|bushels; 9th, 411 bushels; 10th, 237 bushels. able to escape from captivity. This savage spirit, 
The actual amount brought in and delivered at other! which induces animals to wreak their vengeance 
\places than the markets, will increase the above probably upon themselves when deeply mortified and en- 
20 per cent. raged, finds some resemblance in the case of 
Canine Mail Carrier—In passing by steamboat up Trade|those persons who, when greatly perplexed, 
ces a — ——— — to — we — @\ thwarted, or annoyed, bite their own nails, tear 
smarka nstance Of canine sagacily an usetuiness,— ° ° . 
'On a point that stretched out in red ‘ome within two hun. their hair, or even their flesh; or, according to 
'dred yards of where the boat passed, a brown dog apparent. | ‘he prevalent custom of some countries, scar their 
ly of the setter breed, with a smail pup by his side, were| bodies with flints or with shells,—a practice for- 
|standing in the water’s edge. When the boat came abreast|bidden in the Scriptures. Many sorts of caterpil- 
the captain threw a bag overboard, and the dog plunged in, lars and toads devour their cast-off skins.—stri- 


and before we had passed out of sight caught it and carried ki | f th lesivabl f 
|it out on shore. Upon inquiry we learned that it was a| ing examples of that admirable economy of na- 


‘neighborhood mail, which the dog attended to carrying|ture which permits nothing to be wasted. 


The following, says the Cincinnati Herald, shows the 
amount of Strawberries sold in our markets since the pre- 































































THE LOST SENSES. 
A recent number of the North British Review 
contains a Review of a work called ** The Lost 


Senses’’—vol. i. Deafness, vol. ii 
John Kitto, D. D. 
highly interesting, both in a philosophical and a 


Blindness—by 
The subjects embraced are 


moral sense; and the work derives an additional 


interest from the circumstance of the author be- 
ing himself deaf, though as will appear not from 


birth. We now quote the Review : 


Ihe intelligent and accomplished author of the 
two interesting volumes, whose titles we have 
placed at the head of the present article, has the 
misfortune to be deaf. ‘he calamity under which 
he labors is the result of an accident which befell 
him at the age of twelve years,—a time of life at 
which he had, of course, acquired a good know- 
ledge of spoken language through the ordinary 
channel. Happily for him, he had also learned 
to read and write; and had, moreover, imbibed a 
taste for books. The first of the volumes referred 
to has much the character of an autobiographical 
narrative; it is a detailed and cleverly-written ac- 
count of Dr. Kitto’s personal and individual ex- 
perience in the deaf state, and abounds with many 
acute, philosophical, and valuable remarks in re- 
ference to that peculizr condition. 

It does not, however, throw much light upon 
the circumstances, feelings, and difficulties which 
connect themselves with the more melancholy po- 


sition, and more laborious and painful progress of: 


4 person to whom the sense of hearing has been 
demed from birth; and, therefore, as in some mea- 
sure supplementary to what Dr. Kilto has record- 
ed, we shall intersperse, in the present notice, a 
few incidenta! remarks, touching the more afflic- 
tive dispensation of congenital deafness. 
it would scarcely have been reasonable to have 
expected that Dr. Katto, in discussing his own 
‘ase, should have dwelt at mych length upon this 
aggravated form of the same calamity, the 
experience of which, with all its concomitant pri- 
vations, bappily for him be has not known. ‘The 
two cases are indeed very widely different, resem- 
nother in little more than in the pal- 
pable fact, that in each there is the same insensi- 
bility to existing sounds. When we use this word 
sound, we employ a term with the meaning of 


} 


which the author before us is perfectly 


inere 
' f » @ 
ving one a 


jamiltar,— 
we refer to that, with the importance of which 


, 48 


a vehicle of thought, he was once practically ac 
1U ed, and the conception of which he even 
now possesses, and habitually associates with the 
written characters of speech. It is very different 
with the deaf-born. Lor him sound never existed; 
| the intercourse of these around him, by means 
the vocal organs, ig to him a mystery which 
no effort of conception on his part can he!p him 
ravel liis attention has, indeed, been at 
| to this wonderful medium of intercourse 
wind and mind from early ehildhood; 
iis curiosity and his imagination have, 
ften been anxiously, though fruitlessly 
| ) the subject; but he at length resigns 
elf to the facts—withdraws his effrts from 
hopeless inquiry.—cultivates, in silence, his 
imperfect westiculations, and waits iy tient 
YUIeESCt e., perhaps in h »pefu ¢ tati t 
ny \ time can ft ex 
rat | e bhetu nape thus ¢ 
tanced and one who can hear is sufficient! 
ibed in the summary statement, that the lat 


nse of hearing which 
h the slightest reflection 
far from the truth. [tis not 
on the part of the deaf-born 
the only difference between him 


njoys the se the former 
ts, is a position whic 
| show to be very 
want of hearing 


it constitutes 
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land ethers; nor dies: this by any means seuttienshasdioney language,—a want which no system of 
the chief difference. ‘The want of hearing, sim-|mere gesticulations can ever supply; and there- 
ply, is in fact a defect of comparatively small mo- fore that, in estimating the condition of the deaf, 
ment,—a privation of comparatively easy endu-|we must not overlook the fact, that those who 
rance; it is the want of language that creates the|come under this designation divide themselves 
immense chasm between the uneducated deaf-|into two distinct classes, separated from one ano- 
mute and the uneducated hearing person. Before ther by a wide and essential] difference,—a differ- 
the education of the latter commences, he is injence which may indeed be narrowed by artificial 
possession of language, that is, of all the requisite|aid and human contrivance, but which, in ordi- 
apparatus for carrying on the work to any extent; nary circumstances, can never be wholly oblit- 
the deaf-mute begins with absolutely nothing of| erated. 

this apparatus; it has to be constructed piece by| ‘The author of the volumes before us enjoyed 
piece before him, and he cannot attain to the fa-|the blessings of hearing for twelve years. It is 
miliar use of it, without years of assiduous appli-\true these were the years of infancy and child- 
cation under a system of direct instruction of a hood; yet, during that brief and thoughtless pe- 
peculiar kind. Children, in general, learn lan-|riod, nature, as we have endeavored to show, had 
guage insensibly, and without effort—for Nature; been carrying on, by insensible but continuous 
is the teacher; but the deaf-mute is precluded advances, her great work; and a mastery over 
from her instructions, and is dependent upon the language must in that time have been secured, 
artificial schemes of man’s devising. It is no easy| which, had he been born deaf, the longest life de- 
thing to impart language to the deaf and dumb—|voted to the task would scarcely have enabled 
to supply, by human ingenuity, what, through the| him to attain. With this important acquisition, 
ordinary channel, God in bis wisdom has seen fit)and aided by only the memory of the ear, he has, 
to withhold; and we may accordingly expect that, by dint of assiduous sell ‘culture, acquired for him- 
even when all that art can achieve has been ac-|selfa wide reputation for varied knowledge; and 
complished, the result will still be marked with)1s, moreover, not 
that imperfection which always attaches itself to| graceful writer. The events of the day on which 
every human performance. When we converse |his misfortune befell him are thus graphically and 
with a little child of three or four years old, and |impressively related:— 

reflect for a moment upon the simplicity of the) « On the da yin question, my father ; 
means etmployed—the : .bsence of all effort on his man, attended b 1y myself, were en; 


merely an agreeable, but a 


id another 


aged In new 
part—the proverbial wtractability of infancy, and|slating the roof of a house, the ladda r ascending 


yet witness his re ady command over so mighty an!to which was fixed in a small court paved with 
instrument of thought The access to this court from the 
fail to be impresse od wi ith the same sense of the| street was bya paved passage, through \ 


which tat 
silent operations of Omnipotence, that the contem- | q water was conducted 


street. 
‘Three things occupied 
mind with increased vividness, when we compare’ One was, that the town-« part 
his position with that of the une ducated deaf-!of the bouse in which he pre- 
mute,--a being destitute of that which forms the yjoys evening prevailed upon to entrust m with 
most striking distinction between man and brute,'q book. for which L had lone been worrying him. 


s language is, we cannot | flag-stones. 


gutter, whereby waste 
plation of every department of nature necessarily irom the yard into the 
awakens. But this impression is forced on the my mind that day.— 
rier, who occu 


lived, had been the 


separated from the rest of his species, and re-|and with thecontente of which | was gost e ger 
: : 5 ~ 51) > 

maining alone in the midst of millions. to become acquainted. | think it was “Kirby's 

An erroneous opinion prevails that blindness is Wonderful Magazine;’ aud | now dwell the ratliei 


a creater affliction than deafness. This would un-| upon this circumstance, as, with other facts of the 
questionably be true if privation of sight preclu-| same kind, it belps to satisfy me that [ was 
ded the acquisition of onan ive, which it does not;|a most voracious reader, and that the calamity 
nor, as ample experience s! which befell medid not create in me the literary 
any very serious obstacle to the fall develo :pme ntjappetite, but only threw mi 


ws, does it oppose 





more entirely upon 
of the mental powers. We are all familiar with the resources whieh it off I, 
many well authenticated instances of blind per- ‘The other circumstance was, that my crand- 
sous having attained to a distinguished position|mother had finished, eo!) but the buttons, a nes 
both in literature and science. ‘The celebrated smock-frock, which | hed | ped to dave umancd 
Saunderson, who filled ee chair of Newton in the that very day, but which was faithful omised 
University of Cambridge, lost his very eye-balls|for the morrow. As this was the first timéabat { 
by the s nall pox when aa twelve months old; should have worn that of attire, the event 


yet before he was thirty, we find him giving pub- was contemplated with something of that inter 


laining clearly the the- and solicitude with which the assumption of ¢ 
o admirably on the toga virilis may be sup 


lic lectures on optics, exp 


ory of vision, and discours! vosed to have been con- 


phenomena of light and colors,—thus furnishing, | t inplated by the Roman youth. 
by his own extensive acquiret rents, a CONVENE ‘The last circumstance, and the o1 e.7 erhap 
proof of the extraordinary powers of language, which had some effect upon what ense was 
and of the full efficiency of the ear as an avenue this:—In one of the apartments ¢ f house 
tothe mind. ‘The ness of the blind, as such! which we were at work. a youno sailor, of whoin 
instances as this sufficiently show, is but a physi-|[ had some knowledge, bad died afier a lin ering 
cal darkness: they st possess a ready channel illness, which had been attended with cireumstar 
through which the brightest beams of intellectual) ces which the dectors:could not well underst ’ 
light may be freel) ' but the darkness of [{ was therefore conclud t that the be e ould 
thy deaf-mute Is a men | and a moral darkness; be « pene de to ascertain the cause of death ‘ 
ind 1 he can abroad upon creation, | knew this was to be done. but not thet as ne 
yet it is lute more than mere animal gratification pnojnted for the operation. But, on pas . , from 
that he feels; he looks not “ through nature up to the strect into the yard with a load of slates which 
nature’s God,’ nor does he participate in that|| was to take to the house top, my allention was 
: ' 


high communion which, through the sublimity of drawn to a stream of blood, or rather, | suppos 
her visible language, she holds with the soul of bloody water, flowing through the cutter by which 
in enlightened being. the passage was traversed. ‘The idea that this 
Now, it is important to bear in mind that all| was the blood of the dead youth whom I had so 
this melancholy amount of privation arises, not lately seen alive, and that the doctors were then 
from the want of hearing, but from the want of at work cutting him up and groping at his inside, 
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made me shudder, and gave what I should how| curiosity, seeking out those with which we were! that Captain ———'s battery was engaged; and 
call a shock to my nerves, although I was very of old familiar. McKee we remembered well,— on her arrival in Pittsburg, had. been directed to 
innocent of all knowledge about nerves at that/a dashing, daring artillery officer; he was in the the Journal office for further information. She 
time. I cannot but think it was owing to this third when we knew him. But he married; left arrived the very morning after the receipt of the 
that I lost much of the presence of mind and col- the service, engaged in business, and at the Jist of killed and wounded. 


lectedness so important to me at that momen}; opening of the war resumed the epaulettes as We bade her good-bye. She continued her 
for when I had ascended to the top of the ladder,| Colonel of a Kentucky Volunteer Regiment.— route to her girlhood’s home, now desolate, as 
ind was in the critical act of stepping from it on Brave fellow! none braver fell on that bloody was all the world to her; and we to our daily busi- 
to the roof, | lost my footing, and fell backward, field. ness, a sadder man, indeed. 
‘trom a height of about thirty-five feet, into the We were sorrowfully enough engaged in these The little incident recorded above was recalled 
paved court below. thoughts, when a young woman entered the of- to our mind, by reading in a Western paper the 
« “Of what followed L know nothing; and as this fice. When we say youpg, We mean under thirty. notice of the ‘death of “Mrs. Sarah : 
ae ig the record of my own sensations, | can here re- She had a small girl by the hand,—a beautiful widow of John ———, a soldier killed in the 
yort nothing but that which | myself know. For little creature, about three years old. Both mo- battle of Buena Vista.” 
one moment, indeed, | awoke from that death-like ther and child (for such no one could doubt to be — [t was our acquaintance,—there could be no 
state, and then found that my father, attended by their relationship who observed their features)! mistake. She had grieved herself to death for 
a crowd of people, was bearing me homeward in| were dressed with extreme neatness, though all’ her husband.— Pittsburg Journal. 
his arms: but | bad then no recollection of what the little elegancies of decoration were bestowed ncuneiitamieeboon 
had happened, and at once relapsed into a state of Upon the child. ROADS, COTTAGES, FLOWERS, &c. 
unconsciousness. We just looked over the top of the paper to IN ENGLAND. 
“In this state | remained for a fortnight, as | note these particulars, when, having been direct-| The perfection of the roads in England, has 
& afterwards learned. ‘These days were a blank in ed to us by the clerk, she came forward to our been the theme of every traveller through that 
: my life; I could never bring any recollections to desk. richly cultivated country. ‘The travelling by 
bear upon them; and when | awoke one morning We handed her a chair, and while we endea- coach on the great thoroughfares through the 


to consciousness, it was as from a night of sleep. vored, as well as we could, to soothe her very ap- kingdom, has been greatly diminished since rail- 
| saw that it was at least two hours later than my parent agitation, we were somewhat ata loss to mandi have been a ~ In many parts of 
usual time of rising, and marvelled that | had been account for its existence. the kingdom, however, the coach is still in use, 
suffered to sleep so late. I attempted to spring After a few minutes’ conversation, we discov n 
up in bed, and was astonished to find that I could ered the reason in the fact that she was a relative 
not even move. ‘The utter prostration of my of a soldier in Captain —-+—'s company of ar- 
strenath subdued all curiosity within me. I ex- Ullery. This corps had been engaged, and we 
perienced no pain, but I felt that | was weak; I remembered had suffered very severely. She had 
saw that I was treated as an invalid, and acqui- been informed that the list of killed and wounded 
esced in my condition, though some time passed, had arrived, and she had called to hear some in- 
more time than the reader would imagine, before telligence of his fate. 


ind some idea may be formed of the ease and 
comfort of that mode of travelling which was for- 
merly the pride and boast of every Englishman. 
Over their level and smooth roads, it ts certainly 
one of the most delightful methods of travelling 
in fine weather. A seat upon the box with the 
coachman, who is usually intelligent and free to 
converse with a traveller, and well acquainted 
with the history of persons and places of interest 

on his route, renders this a very pleasant method 
** | was very slow in learning that my hearing of seeing the country, and learning the incidents 
was entirely gone. The unusual stillness of all the expression of that woman’s features as we which interest a stranger. The coachman has 
read. Her agony was terrible. Sle was not un- 


| could piece together my broken recollections so, She wished us to read over the names. 
is to comprehend it. We again took up the paper, and proceeded to 
comply with her request. We shail never forget 


lings was vrateful to me in my utter exhaustion; nothing to do with the horses until the time ar- 
ind if, in this half-awakened, state, a thought of handsome; but her face became ghastly pale, and’ yjyes for starting. He examines the team, sees 
le matter entered my mind, f aseribed it to the her eyes looked unutterable despair as she fixed that all is right, mounts his box, and is off at the 
inusual care and success of my friends in preser- them upon the child, w ho was playing with a rate of ten miles an hour, which I found the usual 
ving silence around me. I saw them talking, in- "€WSPaper, and laughing joyously in its heedless s»eed on all their roads. When he arrives at the 
} 





about the book which had so much interested me l he presentinent of evil had already almost box again, and is off. 
on the day of my fall. It had, it seems, been re- broken her heart, and we knew that the relative 
‘imed by the good old man who had sent it to ™USt be a very near one. 


" 


& deed, to one another, and thought that, out of re- ee gent Her lips were colorless, the perspt- place for changing horses, bis lines are thrown 
; gard to my feeble condition, they spoke in whis- TOM Started on her forehead, and as she lifted down, and he enters the public house, where he 
z pers, because I heard them not. The truth was her hand to wipe the large drops away, we could jis the great man among the hangers on, and as 
- revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude °° it trembling as though palsied. he receives notice that all is ready, mounts his 
a 
¥ 


The roads usually wind round through the 


a She had ; ; farms, bounded on each side, generally, by neatly 
= ne, and who doubtless concluded that I should ow ON : avoided giving us her name, and so trimmed hedyves, with trees occasionally inter- 
ie aw ' c . ° soo 3Ww I > list.anr ‘ +} neuen . : : 
ive no more need of books in this life. He was S00" rg pate t, appalting long, which com- spersed, presenting every few rods new views and 
7a es ae aa e — oe » prised the casuaities of the desig f “orps, we ad , 1 oF 
* vrong; for there has been nothing in this life ' ' ‘ ea oe nated corps, we interesting scenery, that are truly delightful. The 
which [ have needed more. I asked for this book °88" %© read. ye did not know when we would roads are made with the greatest care, generally 


wilh wait sil dear aia batty ; ae reac! 3 fatal » tat ally t eacl 1j- ; 
vith much earnestness, and was answered by sigus » the fatal name, it all, and at each indi mecadamized. aod entirele emooth rhevy are 
which | could not comprehend, vidual we looked inquivingly in the woman's face. 


She said nothing, however, for some time, and 


nuch narrower than with us, usually through the 

“+ Why do you not speak ” | cried; ‘ pray let sini seiamal that country, only wide enough for carriages to pass. 
' ' , : , we began to hope that the naine was d - ; ’ 

me have the book. o Ope taas fae he Was not GoWD, The custom in England is, for each team to turn 

when we read,— 


* This seemed to create some confusion: and to the left, instead of the right, as with us. Its 


* John ———, sergeant. KILLED.” 
Such a scream! It was the wail of a broken 
heart. Only one,—and then as still as death.— 


t 


il length some one, more clever than the rest, hit advantages are uae Ama ~tegrtve te, firt 
ipon the happy expedient of writing upon a slate, 
that the book had been reclaimed by the owner. 
ind that | could not in my weak state be allowed 
to read. 


the right, has in view the vehicle which is ap- 


al , proaching, and can more readily ascertain how 
hat cry was ringing in our ears for a month. 


We immediately ran towards her; but she arose 
5 Mitel :, oa from her chair, motioned us her thanks, and with- 
“* But,’ | said in great astonishment, ‘why ; Ps er thanks, and with 

ad a aa e 7 os ? out a word left the office. We had read to her 

vo you write to me,—why not speak? Speak, , , 

soak? ’ ' the announcement of her husband's death. We 

: did not do much service in the office that day. 


far he can drive with satety. In making their 
roads great care is taken to avoid hills, they judg 
ing, | suppose, that it is not ordinarily much fur 
ther to go round a hill than to go over it. Foot 
paths are usually made with care on one or both 
_“ Those who stood around the bed exchanged, ,., ‘ 
significant looks of concern, and the writer soon lhe next morning, happening down on the ed from swine, or other animals, as they are not 


displayed upon his slate the awful words,— You wharf, we saw the woman aud her little girl going permitted the enjoyment of that license, which 


sides of the road. No danger ts to be apprehend- 


\RE pear !’’— Deafness, pp. 8-11. on board the Cincinnati packet. She recognized seems to be their birthright in our free country. 

To be continued.) us, and we spoke to her. She was crushed com- [ have never witnessed them running at large in 
a ee — She eo grown twenty years older in as city or country, not even in sweet lreland. 

= many hours. She informed us that she had re- ‘The cottages which you pass, are generally 

THE WAGES OF WAR. 4 ges you pass, are g 


sided with her husband in New York; that she neat in their outward appearance, very frequently 
was originally from the West; and on his corps covered with climbing vines, and flowers usually 
being ordered to Mexico, she determined to re- in abundance in the small yard in front, and often 
pair to ber friends, and await the conclusion of in pots at the windows. ‘The cottages are low, 
the roof frequently not as high as the top of the 


It was a few days after the news of Buena Vis. 
ta,—the very day that the mail brought the official 
list of the killed and wounded,—we were seated 


in the office reading over the names with a sad the war. She had heard of the battle, and knew 
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coach, and a full view of the interior is enjoyed,' vernacular pogeiie, wid A anil off Pinied, “A Bevt pablishing | by dipmigtion a wea en- 
as they are situated close to the road. Every few them in Hebrew, that they might be able to refer ~ we Venseet anton Sacra te oa 
miles villages are passed through,—but the term to the original. The Jews have in consequence it jn a pamphlet called, * A’ Declaration,’ &., published 
village, as descriptive of our American villages, forsaken many of those things which they, on be-| by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
gives but a faint impression of an English one.— coming acquainted with the Scriptures, found to ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
Instead of spacious streets, with painted houses be forbidden; and they have greatly advanced ee ee i aie ait ink 

of two or more stories, we find, as the road winds intelligence, wealth, morality, and general respec- decease of the author, has Geom aheuetel warty athe ng 
around through the narrow streets, small cottages tability. Some of them may feel little gratitude tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
and shops crowded together close to the street, for the labour and expense bestowed upon them; not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
frequently with thatched roofs, with brick or stone but we believe they are generally free to acknow- rend 7 Dumaiene the character of the author, and of 
floors. A house or two, occupied perhaps by the ledge that the missionaries have been their hearty those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 


alt hers and tt ail Hol amale and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
rector or physician, are somewhat more aristo-| well-wishers and their best Iniends. correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So. 


cratic in their appearance. Many of the build- The Jews worship only one God, the Creator ciety, from the carly period of its history to the present 
ings are whitewashed, and covered with vines, and Preserver of all things; and they regard all time, on the points involved in the inquiry. ie 
and present, upon the whole, an interesting ap- idolatry as sinful. ‘They believe the Old Testa-| _ It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 


: : ; . Jeceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
, : ; } ‘me ‘st pe » Christian Scriptures, and ‘ . on y I é 
pearance, but little of the comfort of one of our ment or first part of the Christian Sery + 40 stout 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 


villages. They appear as ancient, many of them, that alone, to be the Word of God. ‘They have jeather binding. 


~ 
f 


as their country, and | presume little change has two regular synagogues or places of public wor-, Price 62} cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
been made in them for centuries. ship in Bombay, and one at Revadunda. Ilere ae ares “payable . delivery, at = E. Canpenan's . 
. . vars b : 1 . ‘ ) Stor No ) Ss wit 
England truly is the land of flowers. They are’ they meet on Saturday, which is their Sabbath or Book Store, No. 7 rth Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


| a ; see ae Er He The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate ca! 
to be found everywhere. Phe markets are filled day of rent, and read the Se er tee “y © be made of the number of ales required, It is therefore 
with them. You meet them in the streets carried brew and Mabratta. At Alibag, Panwell, and desirable that the fpr a papers be returned to T. E. 
about by females and children for sale, and every-| other pl ices, Where there is no synagogue, their Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 


} ‘ : . Tha a 6 9 x ? 
body, from the poorest up to her majesty, have a meetings are beld in any private dwellings. The Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. - ii. 


bouquet of cated in the ‘ation hole or about the wh te Jews have two such places for public wo! CHOICE G oops F OR - RIE NDS. 
person. In the omnibus coach, railroad cars, on ship in the fort.— Dayanodaya. ( \ HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plair 
the steamer, on change, in the store,—in fact, +2 + —____ Goods, Mode Mouslins, Vareges and Silk ‘Tissue, Mode 
anny , — roats’ Hair, Satin Plaid Striped do., ( ar , 
everywhere, they are to be met with.: "Tis de- LUNACY THROUGH DISAPPOINTMENT. Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article 
; 1 A , heir te for flowers lt ' ; ; Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
hight! ul thus to witness their taste for flowers. An old man named Simon has just died in one Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al. 
1dds much to the pleasure of every one, and when of the lunatic asylums, whose story has been fre- pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
it can be obtained at so cheap a rate, it is certain- quently narrated. When Napoleon had resolved Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
ly desirable to cultivate a taste for them. : ; Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 


= _ ’ . ter ia Sars an ttiswi lo.; Book Muslins, an 
I'he loads which a team can draw over their Real India Sarsnet and Pa ay do; Book Mus! ind 


. , : ld | raw . Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; 
roads are nearly twice as heavy as could be drawn py trade, interfered with the line of building. He’ Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 
over ours with the same power. It will require was accordinuly applied to to sell it. He asked) Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
time and care to bring our roads into such a state « 20,000f., which, being thought excessive, was at Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. eu: 

att i el eee past tin well - = JOHNS & PAYNE, 
as to resemble roads here. It would be well, | first refused. On a second application he asked : ; - 
: at ; he lik : ] ; or . ~ appt a phi North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
think, to begin to approximate to the like condi- 10,000f., which was also rejected. ‘The ground 5mo. 8—tf. 6. 
‘ ' sifille 
tion. Had the labor which has been so unskilfully 









to erect a palace for the King of Rome near the 


barrier of Passy, the stall of this man, a cobbler Silk 








on which the stall stood being, however, absolute- ———— 


expended on our roads for the lagt twenty years |y jndisyensable, he was applied to the third time NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
: - y indispensable, ppliec ’ 
heen laid out in macadamizing them, we should)! when he asked 60.000f. The emperor then de FOR PRIENDS. 
om all our principally travelled roads, have had termined never to consent to such an extortion, N ENTIRE tRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 


them as good as the roads are here. It is hoped and the palace was ordered to be erected on the 4 m rly at the corner of Fourth and Areh Sts., hax ng 
that improvement, in this respect will not much) Quyal d'Orsay. The old man then repented bis es ” the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
Sa ; ICD <eUsl CNTORY- a ae See Sere ~ between Second and Third Strects, north side, and provided 
longer be delayed. —Cultivator. folly, but too late. ‘Two years after he sold Ins q fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to whicl 
———- 9 OS . stall for 150f.: and the failure of his hopes having he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 

9° : se aoe, m ne , lissens ¢ e . hn 

THE JEWS IN INDIA allected his reason, he was placed in the hospital ss ; 6 re ok ait Ge Besliey. 





1 > : ig i stall _., where he has just died. ee Ce ae Sees 4 
if Bombay and the neighboring places there | Were he has J Linen Cambrie Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
ire some five or six thousand Israelites. Some of pr nae Furnishing and. ee Goods generally, of good quality, 
ate “ = lt ees . which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
these have more rect a come from Arabia, an The Evangelists.—Uow amiable is the sim- ,.. 7. a ae Auc 
: a errr eee cre eta | iano Stat a 8 Solid tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 
" Bee rms i. e 2° come from plicity of the Evangelists! ‘They never speak) ‘The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience. 
Cochin, and are called black Jews. But by far the , juriously of the enemies of Jesus Christ, of his' and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is e 
syreater portion, v ho » have been long settled in the exe, utioners, nor his judges. They re port the tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as wil! male 
} ' ‘ * . . . - r dime } intere fy, . asers t ; a sarily oxa . 
“ ee ~and to whom Mabhratta is the vernacu- facts without adding a single reflection. hey it the interest of purchasers a give an early examination. 
lar language, are called Israclites, or Beni Israel. remark neither their Master’s Iness when he CHARLES ADAMS, 
2uag remark neither their Master s mildness when he . # h St. 1 3 “ , 1 9 
Whon their ancestors’arrived here is not certainly ‘ No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side 
when (heir ancestors arrived here is not certally| was smitten, nor his constancy in his sufferings,| philada. 4th month 10th. 1847.—tf. 2 
} a . | : Vy : —_ ‘ . . : : : ada. { ’ ‘ 
known. They say it was about 1600 years ago— which the vy thus describe,—** And they crucified - - 
hat the ship in which they came was shipwreck-| Jesus."— Racine. ' pee HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
E a S ‘ imo s ia 2 
t, that seven men and seven women who en H aad M: aa “eon Subecrib eae large 1 Bea 
, : . . ; , ais anging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
| settled at Nagao, some thirty miles to the N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends.! - a aati aid eo f at re 6 =e" 
“+ be? 5 eonsiating 3 art of black Silks. neat plaid ; a Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
east of Bomb iV. ihey were at one time consisting In part of Diack Silks, neat plaid and stripe 


mon Papers, and French and American Porders, which he 
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; , ; sp do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some ; was 12}; os . : . . 
generally engage !in the manufacture of oil: but 18° = it ace an ead. eneniedind teas a 7 a" a will put on walls by carcful and experience dad workmen in 
- oe 8 1, wi I i fas olors; mode colorec e;. ee prio i ee “ls . 
it esent many of them are masons, carpenters, |p aincs and Alpac 1s; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibe De any part ol the city or country, at short not 
; . Y , > : 
itors, At Laine, Norwich. Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An Wm. D. EF ARRISH, 
\ n the missionaries first came to this coun- assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; imo, 24—tf A. No. 4 North Fifth St. 
| 2 Lie Huckaback, Damask, and other Towelling: Lenos; Book| ~~ nw a.m mn aa a= 
iry ye thirty years since, the israelites were ; , ’ Diet napa engage top r | f 
we eer , 1 4). Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts H AT MANU F AC PORY. 
met y unable to read, and were almost wholly and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, j).MMOR_ KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
iwuorant of their own Scriptures. ‘They had gen- | white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all "4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
‘rally ceased to observe thé’ Sabbath as a day of kinds, &c., &c., &c., at i chants’ Hote ~ ae pig oy wae | call the attention of his 
t, and were in man y respects conformed to the G. & HI. TAGG’S, frie ends and t 1 public to his fresh and general assortment 
f tk Hi d NM j iol 4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. |0f Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
customs of their Hindoo and M4 ih immedan neigh-| Wop Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins,, ™anner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
bors. It is stated in a printed journal of one of and do. do. Handkerchief, at 124 cents,—auction goods, | 8° neral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
the earlier missionaries, that the magistrate de-; —————— —— ee \city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
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Kel aud tre publesor ne per if p! e on the isl ind. rhe and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Abe. Floor | expe rience in this branch of hietlanes will enable him to 





2 ynaries in Bombay hav e, from the first, taken|and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of| give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 
1 deep interest in the Israelites or Jews. ‘They plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the ag ete a at ene 
jy established schools among them, in which |tetion of Friends. . PRINTING OFFICE. 
both sexes were taught to read. ‘They furnished HIARTLEY & KNIGHT, OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
VUAaAw _ ’ 


a a — Oe ee . 7 No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. \4} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
Jom with the Scriptures, translated into their; 5mo.8~—3m* 6 'T7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





















































































































































































































































































































